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THE CONCEPTION OF BRAHMA. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTICISM. 

"In the whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Upanishads. It has been the solace of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death." 

— Schopenhauer. 

THE Vedantic system of philosophy has two broad 
aspects, the esoteric and the exoteric. The former 
is technically metaphysical and is abstract in form; the 
latter is in a concrete historical setting and is for the re- 
quirements of those who have not, so to speak, risen above 
faith and form. The four main divisions of Vedantism 
deal with the doctrine of God or of the philosophical prin- 
ciple, the doctrine of the world, the doctrine of the soul, 
and lastly the doctrine of the fate of the soul after death. 
These constitute respectively the theology, cosmology, psy- 
chology and eschatology of the system. A treatment of 
these doctrines as such must proceed entirely on historical 
lines so as to represent faithfully the traditional views. 
But with this merely exoteric aspect we shall not be con- 
cerned at all, the present exposition being confined solely 
to the Vedantic theory of being, the central ontological 
tenet of the identity of the self and the universe, the doc- 
trine of Brahma as the one and sole ultimate reality, the 
One Eternal Being to which there is no second. 

In fact the attempt will be made to show how it is 
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possible to lead up, on the speculative side, to the great 
metaphysical truth of the unity of the cosmical principle 
of the universe and the self, a truth first grasped only 
intuitively by the mystics. The whole of Eastern mys- 
ticism, or for that matter of any mysticism, may be summed 
up in the compound word Brahma-atma-aikyam, i. e., the 
unity of the Brahma and the self. The significance of this 
is that there is only One real being, a Being that is ab- 
solutely One, and as the Vendantist goes on to add in his 
tamous formula, Tat tvatn asi, "That art Thou". The 
self or soul in each of us, this is the Absolute. But there 
is not a plurality of selves. There is only One, and That 
art Thou. Thus boldly the Hindu philosopher declares 
Aham Brahma asmi, — "I am Brahma." Thus does he 
identify the individual self with the eternal principle of all 
Being. Or, if one prefers to use the word God, there is 
naught but God and that art thou. The individual self is 
not a part of the Absolute nor an emanation from him, but 
it is absolutely identical with him. 

And it is the Absolute here and now, though, owing to 
Avidya or ignorance, the illusion of plurality and separate- 
ness from the eternal indivisible Brahma results. Here in 
these few words we have presented to us the whole story 
of the Vedanta, which is endlessly repeated in ever vary- 
ing forms throughout the Upanishads. But the theory as 
stated above is too condensed and requires fuller elabora- 
tion for any intelligible appreciation of it. 

The fundamental conception of the identity of the self 
and the universe was arrived at intuitively rather than by 
metaphysical speculation. But let it not be supposed that 
because the Hindu sages reached this truth in the first in- 
stance mystically, therefore it cannot be defended on ra- 
tional grounds or in fact even arrived at by way of reason; 
for philosophical mysticism is as much a rational theory as 
any speculative philosophical theory is, and can justify 
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itself in terms of discursive thought. The conclusion 
reached by the Vedantist that the process of ideation is 
essentially defective and must therefore be transcended, 
does not make the theory any the less philosophical or the 
arguments any less cogent. There is no weight in the objec- 
tion that arguments showing the unsatisfactoriness of the 
thinking process must thereby be invalid. When it is de- 
clared that the individual self alone is, there is an obvious 
danger of the mystic position being confused with mere 
solipsism. According to the solipsist, what appear to be 
other finite selves like himself are in reality merely his ex- 
perience. There are no other selves, only he exists. Now 
the Vedantist in affirming the sole reality of the Atman 
does not say that other selves are merely his experience 
and that there is naught beyond his present self and its 
experience. What he does is to identify himself with other 
selves, and even further with all else. The doctrine here 
seems to be merely realistic, for though the view taken of 
being is monistic, yet the Absolute does not differ from the 
realistic One of the Eleatics. Both the reality and the ob- 
server of it are regarded as real. 

But at this point through the very realistic form we see 
the transformation that has been effected, for the world is 
here identified with the observer and with him in so far as 
he is the knower of the unity. There is then no external 
world independent of knowledge, for it is the very knower 
in so far as he knows, and thus what was apparently a 
merely realistic monistic doctrine is seen to be really not 
so, becoming completely idealistic at a stroke in the identi- 
fication of the knower and the universe. The illusion for the 
solipsist is the other selves and whatever else he considers 
not himself. For the Vedantist, on the contrary, all this is 
not illusory; the illusion consists in his thinking that they 
are other than himself. It is the illusion of separateness, 
of diversity. For the solipsist the things are illusory; for 
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the Vedantist not the things but the plurality is illusory. 
Thus there is a world of difference between the two posi- 
tions, though both agree in declaring the sole reality of the 
self. 

Being is defined as an absolute and simple unity by 
the Vedantist. The manifoldness is merely illusory, or a 
"mere matter of words" as the Upanishads express it. 
Therefore is the Absolute distinctionless, without attrib- 
utes, unconditioned, and since knowledge involves the dual- 
ity of subject and object and the Absolute forms a unity, it 
is also unknowable. Knowledge must be transcended to 
obtain oneness with the Brahma or Atman. So in speaking 
of the Absolute, which is the self, the Hindu says, "Before 
him words and thought recoil not, finding him." All that 
can be said of him is Neti, neti ("It is not so, it is not so"). 

What then is the nature of this reality? Since by rea- 
son of our intellectual constitution we cannot know it, how 
then can Brahma, the eternal and indivisible, be appre- 
hended? The answer is given in the following stanzas of 
the Kathaka Upanishad: 

"Not by speech, not by thought, 
Not by sight is he comprehended; 
'He is,' by this word is he comprehended 
And in no other way. 

" 'He is,' thus may he be apprehended 
In so far as he is the essence of both. 
'He is.' To the man who thus has apprehended him 
His essential nature becomes manifest." 

Thus we see that to be real means to be immediate so 
completely that knower and known, subject and object be- 
come one, so that all thought and ideas, being absolutely 
satisfied, are transcended. Since there is no sundering 
between knower and known, here knowing and being are 
one. It is the unique immediacy of the awareness of the 
inner self. "I am I" is all that can be said. The knowl- 
edge is not mere descriptive knowledge, for even if I were 
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to be familiar with all that science could ever teach, I would 
be no nearer to my inner self, the g^lf would not be bridged. 
But furthermore it is not even knowledge by acquaintance, 
that knowledge by which we are directly aware without 
the intermediary of any process of inference or any knowl- 
edge of truths, in other words awareness of sense data, of 
brute facts; for here too there is as complete a sundering 
as in the case of knowledge by description. The apprehen- 
sion is of that unique nature whereby I can only say "I 
am I." However much knowledge by description or by 
acquaintance you may have of this table, it still baffles 
you for it is other than you ; but you are aware in a totally 
different way of yourself because you are yourself. But 
the Brahma or self is unknowable in the ordinary sense of 
the word knowledge, i. e., intellectual relational knowledge, 
for all knowledge involves the duality of knowing subject 
and the object known, whereas the inner self can never be 
the object known. For in any act of cognition it is the 
knower. And this leads the Vedantist to say of it that all 
words and thought recoil, not finding it. This self cannot 
be proved, for in proving it you already presuppose it ; nor 
can it be disproved, for according to the old Cartesian 
formula Cogito ergo sum, in the very denial of it you affirm 
its reality. Thus the self is absolutely inaccessible to our 
intellect, which belongs to this relational world. It is be- 
yond any act of cognition, for in it subject and object are 
identified. It is inexpressible in terms of idea. To know 
it is to be it, for it cannot be the object of any finite thought. 
Now since Brahma is beyond all ideas he cannot be con- 
ceived as having any attributes. He is free from all de- 
termination. Nothing can be predicated of him for he is 
beyond the reach of finite thought, which, searching ever 
for an Other, implies the dualism of subject and object. 
In the self or Absolute, knower and known and knowledge 
are all one. All the opposition and contradiction of this 
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appearance-world is transcended in an absolute immediacy. 
And as Royce in his interpretation of the position says, 
"We must regard the absolute immediacy not as the raw 
material of meaning but as the restful goal of all meaning, 
— as beyond ideas, even because it is simpler than they are. 
It is at once nothing independent of knowledge and nothing 
that admits of diversity within knowledge. The self is 
precisely the very knower, not as a thing that first is real 
and then knows, but as the very act of seeing, hearing, 
thinking, in so far as the mediating presence of some Other, 
of some object that is known, seen, heard, thought, is 
simply removed, and in so far as the diversity of the acts of 
knowing, seeing, hearing, thinking is also removed.^ 

In attempting to trace out some definite line or argu- 
mentation by which the Vedantic conclusion of the sole 
reality of the Atman or self may be established, proof posi- 
tive must not be looked for, for where any constructive 
effort is concerned it is only possible to open up lines of 
thought, to hint and to suggest rather than to establish 
propositions in any finally demonstrative manner. The 
hints and suggestions themselves are guided by the con- 
clusion which has really already been arrived at intuitively. 

Anything beyond a superficial investigation of the posi- 
tion reveals to us that Vedantism finds its bed-rock in a 
criterion of reality which is not only universal but also ab- 
solutely certain, for self-contradition results from doubting 
it. The principle when brought to light is that reality is 
self-consistent and internally coherent, that it does not and 
cannot involve self-contradiction. But reality does not here 
and now present itself to us as free from self-contradiction. 
Royce has in his Gifford lectures ably described "the finite 
situation that sends us all alike looking for true being." 
In this situation in which we finite beings find ourselves 
there is ever a conflict between mere immediate brute facts 

* The World and the Individual, Vol. I. 
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or meaningless experience and idealized experience or that 
possessing meaning. We are ever confronted with the 
contrast of fact and idea, and the world-process consists 
in trying to win one side over to the other, to illuminate 
blind brute facts with the light of meaning ; in other words 
to realize more and more that reality is not self-contra- 
dictory. Briefly we may look upon the conflict as the effort 
of thought to comprehend being, the attempt at a recon- 
ciliation between knowledge and being. 

In this disquieting situation we seek for an Other, 
which if found would end the conflict, and in the winning 
of which the meaningless would vanish and thought have 
accomplished its task. We seek to make our ideas com- 
plete embodiments of meaning instead of leaving them in 
their present state of partial embodiment. We have in our 
finite situation merely relative immediacy, for both masses 
of sensation and feeling, which are the meaningless aspect 
of our ordinary consciousness, and ideas, which are rela- 
tively meaningful, are not wholly immediate because they 
are not wholly satisfying. The intellect and will are not 
to be sundered in an abstract fashion, for, as has been 
truly said, all our conscious deeds are merely immediately 
visible and tangible ideas, and thoughts are nascent deeds. 
Thus in this disquieting situation of merely partial imme- 
diacy and satisfaction, we search restlessly for an Other to 
end the quest, for some final and wholly satisfying fulfil- 
ment. What we seek is something to end our disquietude, 
for till this Other, which we finite beings just because of 
our finitude ever pursue, is won, reality must remain 
largely incoherent and meaningless. That which is real 
therefore must not, when confronted, involve the finite 
striving of thought and desire, for these by their very con- 
stitution and by their presence imply the admission that 
truth is not present in its totality. But, it will be objected, 
why should the self-consistent nature of reality be present 
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to US ? Is it not sufficient that it should be self -consistent 
and yet beyond us altogether, completely out of our reach ? 
This is the course adopted by the realist, and to him we 
must now turn our attention. 

Realism is fully aware of the above finite situation 
which brings dissatisfaction and forces us to admit that 
truth is not present to us. But taking the very opposite 
direction from Vedantism it makes reality an independent 
being absolutely beyond all our striving, for it is defined 
as independent of all knowledge that refers to it. By real- 
ism we may understand any theory that sunders the object 
from the idea of that object, that is, which asserts that 
reality is not dependent for its existence upon the ideas or 
states of consciousness of the knowing subject. More 
precisely realism is the doctrine that makes the essential 
character of real objects to be their independence of all 
actual or possible external knowing processes whatever. 
Independence of knowledge that refers to it from without, 
this is the mark of a real object. It is evident from this 
that reality need not be matter, for realism can just as 
well be immaterialistic, as in the case of the monads of 
Leibniz, the things-in-themselves of Kant and the Platonic 
ideas. There is no need to discuss any special forms of 
realism, for since the argument is directed against the very 
ontological predicate itself and not to the objects to which 
it applies, it little matters to us whether the real beings 
are conscious monads or atoms or material substances. 
The attack is against a world of independent beings, of 
whatever type these beings may be. Realism asserts that 
our knowledge of a thing makes no difference to it. It is 
the object which can make our ideas of it true or false, but 
the truth or the falsity of our ideas does not affect the ob- 
ject itself. Real being is supposed to be independent of 
knowing and yet capable of being known. But epistemo- 
logical considerations show quite clearly that the object 
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cannot thus be sundered from the idea of it. Reality is 
known to me only through my intellect, — the world is pre- 
sented to me as experience or psychical matter of fact. 
Knowledge and being are for us co-extensive. Whatever 
it be in itself, for me at all events the world is my repre- 
sentation, for apart from the forms of my intellect which 
it presupposes, it has no reality. Make the attempt to 
think of anything whatever as real and yet outside of all 
experience and the absolute futility of trying to sunder 
knowledge and reality will be realized. The very reality 
of a thing consists in its being known, for we cannot get 
outside our own experience. As a matter of fact both the 
real and the unreal are defined in the same way by the 
realist, for according to him reality is independent of any 
knowing, and it will be found that the unreal cannot be 
thought of otherwise than as that of which no mind is 
ever aware. Thus if the real and the unreal are not to be 
considered identical, then reality cannot be independent 
of experience. Idea and object must not be severed, and 
the dualism of the realistic view has to be abandoned. The 
principle of the inner consistency of reality cannot be real- 
ized by means of it. An Other entirely beyond us cannot 
end the disquietude of the situation in which we as finite 
beings find ourselves. The contrast of fact and idea must 
be overcome in some other way, for if reality is in very 
truth not self-contradictory the realistic explanation fails 
to satisfy. Here steps in the Vedantic mystic saying that 
the disquietude and contradiction of relational thought can- 
not cease as long as there is an Other involved. He is not 
content with half measures. If there is any sundering or 
separateness, if there is a vestige of otherness remaining, 
we do not get nearer than mere knowledge by acquaintance. 
There will still be dissatisfaction, actual or possible, — at 
least the possible dissatisfaction of not being able to occupy 
the standpoint of that which is other than you. The ob- 
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jection could not be brought forward that you could occupy 
the standpoint of that which is other than you, for if you 
did the Otherness would disappear and leave only the self, 
and this means coming round to the Vedantic position of 
the unity of the self and the universe. Thus in the reali- 
zation of the Absolute, if there is to be an end to the dis- 
quietude arising from finitude, it can only be in some sort 
of inefifable immediacy in which all otherness disappears, 
in which very thought and reason are quenched. So the 
Vedantist speaks of the Atman or self as its own light, 
"the light of lights," even as Kant spoke of "the good will," 
the jewel that shines by its own light. In a superb verse in 
the Upanishads (I use Deussen's translation), the thought 
is expressed that 

"There no sun shines, no moon, nor ghmmering star, 
Nor yonder lightning; the fire of earth is quenched; 
From him, who alone shines, all else borrows its brightness, 
The whole world bursts into splendor at his shining." 

Thus the Vedantist comes to deny the manifold realities 
of the finite world. He says they are illusory. And why 
are they illusory? It is precisely because they cannot be 
independent of the knowledge of them, and this means that 
reality must be one ; but since there must be no duality even 
in this One, therefore it must be knower and known and 
knowledge in One. Reality is not a sum of parts, not an 
aggregate of many, but all as one. The realist can also 
say that being is one. But the so-called monistic realist is 
really a dualist, for he still interprets the One as being 
independent of all knowledge of it. How would it be pos- 
sible then to escape the pitfall which besets the realist? 
This is done by saying the world is one because its oneness 
is my oneness and I myself am Brahma, the world principle. 
I am the All. And I, as Brahma, am not independent of 
the idea that knows me for I am identical with it. Thus the 
absolute unity is at once absolute reality and absolute 
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knowledge. But this absolute knowledge excludes the dual- 
ism of subject and object, knower and known, and excludes 
every kind of synthesis and relation. The unity is not to be 
sought for without, for all search for an Other as is in- 
volved in finite thinking brings disquietude and contra- 
diction. The unity is my unity and is therefore within. 
As Uddalaka, instructing his son and disciple, says so 
often, "Believe me, O gentle youth, what that hidden thing 
is, of whose essence is all the world, that is the reality, that 
is the soul, that art thou." But the way in which this self 
is, cannot be expressed in terms of our empirical knowl- 
edge. In winning oneness with it the very reason is 
quenched in an absolute immediacy, which is the cessation 
of all finite process of striving and thinking. The plurality 
involved in thought and desire is itself illusory. If then 
in very truth there is no variety, why does the Vedantist 
still behave as if there were diversity and manif oldness ? 
The answer is that he himself, like any other being caught 
in the net of illusions, is struggling with them ; and to him 
it is as if there were diversity, whereas really, if he could 
attain the higher transcendent standpoint, he would realize 
that there is none. But if it is asked whence comes this 
Avidya or ignorance through which we get entangled in 
Maya or the great world-illusion, the only answer is that 
the question is inadmissable, for the category of causality 
does not apply to what is beyond this world of our rela- 
tional empirical knowledge. Causality itself is a part of the 
illusion. Now, as already stated, the One of the Vedanta 
cannot be reached by discursive thought, by means of our 
intellectual knowledge; the duality of subject and object 
must be transcended. This is why Brahma can be char- 
acterized only negatively. Neti, neti, it is not thus, it is not 
thus — is all that can be said from this lower standpoint, 
from this world of unrealities, this world of contradictions 
and oppositions. And since the Absolute is defined as ab- 
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sence of finitude, since all finite ideas about it are abandoned 
as vain, it is said that the Absolute is really equivalent to 
nothing. It is argued that the Absolute of the Vedantic 
mystic gets its very perfection from a contrast effect. 

Mysticism as a conception of being is said to be a con- 
scious abstraction and to be the logically precise and sym- 
metrical counterpart of realism in that each doctrine seeks 
an absolute finality — a limit which is conceived solely by 
virtue of its contrast with the process whereby our ideas 
tend toward that limit, and that neither can tell what it 
means by its goal. Now with realism we have already 
dealt, but the criticism fails when directed against the 
Vedantic position. It is not justifiable to ask of the Vedan- 
tist what he means by his goal, for enough emphasis has 
already been laid on the Absolute inaccessibility of the 
Brahma to all empirical knowledge. For the Vedantist to 
know is to be, and therefore to tell the meaning of the goal 
would be to be the goal itself. Vedantism cannot escape 
from its finitude by words, ideas, by any intellectual rela- 
tional knowledge, for these are finite. The defect is in 
them. Finite thought can lead you to posit a higher tran- 
scendent standpoint in which the sundering of subject and 
object is not involved. It can point beyond itself to an 
"ultrarelational intuition" by which the absolute unity may 
be grasped. But one must not expect to arrive at the 
Absolute by means of finite thought itself. Therefore it 
is inadmissible to demand of the Vedantist that he should 
define the content of his Real Being, for this simply means 
asking him to translate in terms of ideas what he has al- 
ready said beyond all ideational process. All he can do is 
again to repeat that to know is literally to be and that 
therefore so far as empirical knowledge is concerned the 
Absolute can only be defined negatively. 

In this connection one recalls the beautiful story in the 
Upanishads, where King Vashkali asks Bahva, the sage, 
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to explain the nature of Brahma to him. Thrice the king 
addressed him: "Teach me, most reverend sir, the nature 
of Brahma." But Bahva the Wise remained silent. And 
finally, when the king repeated his demand, he replied, "I 
tell it you, but you do not understand it; this Atman is 
silence." Thus Bahva sought to show that Brahma is not 
won by looking outward. Bound Prometheus-like to the 
frame-work of the categories and the innate forms of per- 
ception, we are shut out from an intellectual knowledge of 
Brahma, that which rises above all categories and forms 
of perception. But we come to God by absorption into our 
own self, for as so often repeated throughout the Upani- 
shads, the Brahma is the self and I am Brahma, — a 
fearless synthesis indeed; but the seeker after truth does 
not dread the consequence of his search, for he "dares to 
be wise." 

Leo C. Robertson. 
BuRMAH, India. 



